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painted black and white, while their faces are correspondingly
streaked with red and yellow, perhaps to deceive the devil. Again
in Siberia, when a Shaman accompanies a soul to the under world,1
he often paints his face red, expressly that he may not be recognized
by the devils.2 In South Guinea, when a woman is sick she is
dressed in a fantastic costume ; her face, breast, arms, and legs are
painted with streaks of white and red chalk, and her head is decorated
with red feathers. Thus arrayed she struts about before the door of
the hut brandishing a sword.3 The intention is doubtless to deceive
or intimidate the spirit which is causing the disease. To deceive
the demon of disease modern Jews will formally change the sick
man's name.4 In Guinea, women in their pregnancy also assume
a peculiar attire ; they leave off ornaments, allow their hair to grow,
cease to paint themselves, wear peculiar bracelets, anklets, etc., and
in the last eight days their heads are thickly plastered with red clay,
which they may not leave off till the child is born.5 This is probably
to disguise them from the demons, who lie in wait for women at
these periods. And it may be the same idea which caused the
Kaffirs to paint the child after birth,6 for new-born children are apt
to be carried off by spirits. Hence the Laosians tie strings round
the wrists of the baby on the first night after its birth.7 Australian
widows near the north-west bend of the Murray shave their heads
and plaster them with pipe-clay, which, when dry, forms a close-
fitting skull-cap, about an inch thick.8 In Ceylon the Kattadias
dance in masks, in order to heal diseases caused by demons.9 At
the funeral of a high official in Corea there is a man with a hideous
mask to frighten away the spirits.10 If my explanation of the cere-
mony of passing through the fire11 is correct, the custom which the
people had of blackening each other on these occasions and wearing
the smut on their faces for long afterwards was probably intended
as an additional precaution against the demons of the plague.12
The customs of blackening the face or body and of cutting the
hair short after a death are very widespread. But when we find
these customs observed after the death, not of a friend, but of a
slain enemy,13 no one will pretend that they are intended as marks of
sorrow, and the explanation that they are intended to disguise the
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